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CHARIVARIA. 


women interrupters at 


To obviate the unseemly sight of 
ion meetings 
being forcibly ejected, the proposal has 
been made that at every hall a mouse 








has been published en-) 
titled, “I Hid my Love.” This 


The title of Mr. H. A. Vacuett’s new cousins across the Atlantic have invented 
book is to be A Face of Clay. This a new word for a public dinner which 
is prettier than Putty Face. 


And a a 
. in is The Daily Mail is responsible for a 
should be kept, which could be let loose’ prettier than “I gave my Love a hiding.” new form of Election madness. It is 


will take the place of that clumsy expres- 
‘sion. It is “ Chewfest.” " 





Nottingham _fish- 
monger, has now 
been delivered to 
him. This speaks 
well for the energy 
of the new Post- 
master -General in 
working off arrears. 


An American in- 
ventor has declared 
that "a oot 
mont. everybody 
will be able to fly, 
and the Ozark is 


cheering up. 


It is feared that 
owing to the om- 
nibus companies, 
on whose horses 
the War Office has 
a claim in time of 
war, taking to 
motors, it will be 
necessary for the 
State to maintain a 
much larger re- 
serve of draught 
animals. This will 
mean a great loss 
of interest on 
capital tied up. It 
is thought, how-|_ 
ever, that it may be | 
possible to get over 
this difficulty by 
increasing the num- 
ber of wars. 

Hard things are 
occasionally said of 
our commercial 
morality, but frank- 
ness in advertising 





Wauat asout THE Rector ? 
Keeper. “ Weut, Str, ’£’S A MODERATE FAIR SHOT AT ANYTHING THAT'S NOT movin’.” 





FAINT PRAISE. 


Squire (interviewing Keeper about his next shoot). “We MUST HAVE ANOTHER GUN, THOMAS. 


Is HE ALL RIGHT?” 





certainly seems to 
be on the increase. Our attention has 
been called to an announcement concern- 
ing a certain firm’s “Fresh Butter” 
which states :—“ We have regular su 
plies of the finest butter the world 
produces arriving every week, bought 
months ago before the advance.” 





The announcement that huge bones 
have been discovered in Dead Lodge 
Cafion, Canada, is we hear, causing an 
immense influx of dogs into that part. 





During 


Devonshire, a Ng a cat : 
way throu spectators and sat 
doa by the altar, from which position 
she quietly surveyed the proceedings. 
It has been surmised from this that a 
certain section of the cat population are 
contemplating the introduction of more 
ceremony into their own marriages. 


One would scarcel 








a poetic and fanci 


if necessary. paoane — ly known as 
— dash-dottiness. 
A letter posted at i tA ala —-- 
Yarmouth in 1872, Y fe, VM, Judge of the sur- 
addressed to a VAI 


— 





a wedding at Templeton, 


e her 


to America for 
idea, but our 





prise of the gentle- 
‘man who wrote to 
The Globe last week 
with a grievance 
‘against Punch, 
upon finding that 
his communication, 
which was signed 
G 72 be request, 

|“ Everything in its 
proper place,” was 
not resting in the 
waste-paper basket. 

A Conservative 
paper publishes an 
article entitled, “Do 
not spoil your vote.” 

‘It cannot be too 
% \clearly understood 
that the advice 
given is not in- 


tended for Liberals. 





The average 
female brain, we 
| learn from a lecture 
by Dr. Ho.anner, 
‘is about five ounces 
lighter than the 
male brain. It is 
astonishing what a 
number of men one 
meets who, no doubt 
from motives of 
gallantry, lead one 
to believe that the 
matter is the other 
way about. 





Min Yvene, the 
late Korean Minis- 
ter in France, has 
been long in doubt 
whether etiquette 
requires him to 
— -commit suicide in 
eer of his Emperor's having 
P his country under Japanese con- 
trol. It is not improbable that he may 
let himself off with a caution. 





Sir Heyry Campee.t-Banwerman’s deci- 
sion to make a beginning of disarmament, 
even if no others follow our fine example, 
continues to be applauded in all the Chan- 
celleries of Europe except, curiously 
enough, those which we had looked upon 





as being peculiarly friendly to us. 
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WHY NOT OMIT THE NEXT PARLIAMENT? 
(A Suggestion for the Prime Minister.) 


he would begin at the seventh. ] 


Now that the Chinese fake begins to pall, 
One lonely issue lies before the nation, 
And by it you propose to stand or fall. 


To England, making plaint with lips aweary 
Of Foreign Tariffs grown a shade too warm, 
Your answer runs—Quteta non movere, 
You take, in fact, the motto, No Reform! 


Sir, you may claim to have your cogent reasons, 
Some may be wrong and others almost right, 

But you can hardly spend six solid seasons 
Over the policy of sitting tight. 


Tariff Reform may be the merest lumber 
Meant to be locked in limbo on a shelf, 

But just to sit upon the key and slumber 
Is searce an occupation in itself. 


When you have spoiled the publican and parson 
(A month or so should prove enough for that), 

And cancelled certain title-deeds by arson, 
Won't the remaining time fall rather flat ? 


The glorious scheme to which your life is wedded, 
The noble plan whereon your heart is set, 

For which the bravest want to go bald-headed— 
Home Rule, I hear, is not to be just yet. 


Although you tell us you will not be happy 
Until the prize is yours, and you attain, 
It's not, you say, at present on the tapis, 
But floating somewhere in the Great Inane. 


You've sworn to Repmownp (else he must have chucked you) 
That you would not allow an hour’s delay, 

But for absurd conventions which obstruct you, 
Stupid impediments that block the way. 


‘Not yet!” you ery; “the auspices are hostile ; 
But, though for six brief years it’s not our game 

To champion your abused and alien-boss’d isle, 
We shall be thinking of you all the same. 


“ Those obstacles (we can’t tell how) will vanish ! 
Wait till we touch our second spell of power ”— 

(Hasta mafiana—as they say in Spanish) 
‘And then will dawn the psychologic hour !” 

But how should Time advance your vessel shoreward ? 
Nothing that helps can happen in between. 

Far better put the sleepy dial forward, 
And jump the vacant years that intervene. 


Why tarry for the hope that hugs the distance ? 
Why wait till this next Parliament is done? 
Why not ignore the futile thing’s existence, 
And start instanter with the next but one ? 0. 8. 








A Pluralist. 
From advertisements for House Servants in The Liverpool 


Echo :— 
“Strong, healthy Christian Girl. After 6.” 
After six what? Soldiers? Policemen? And how will she 


find time to pursue her house-duties with all these other 
pursuits to keep up? 





nether millsto: 


| Barour. 


THE RENASCENCE OF HYSTERIA. 
(In the manner of Mr. James Watte-Douglas in “The Morning Leader.”’) 


‘An Irishman, being anxious to learn French, and hearing that the} Last week I painted a portrait of the real “ C.-B.” Here 
great difficulty was to master the first six lessons, said that in that case| is a companion portrait of the real “A. B.” It is not an 


maginary portrait, but an impression drawn straight from 


il 
Six, —If I rightly grasp the situation— | life, without party prejudice or political bias. Place: Queen's 


Hall. Time: eight p.m. The audience is packed. The 
stalls are snowy with male plastrons and female décolletages. 


(Can’t I write?) Obscurely wedged among the congested 
erce-ey 


/nonentities on the right is Sir Epwarp Ciarxe, fi ed, 


his stern li indin like the upper and the 
oe, Seen merimicn Ot 
Suddenly a i man glides into view. It is Mr. 

There are heavy pouches under his dark eyes. Dark 
uches. I don’t mean tobacco pouches, although, no doubt, 


e smokes. Cigarettes I expect though, heavily 


_— uches make the eyes sombrely mournful and delicately 
sa 


. I think of Hamlet. Yes, Mr. Batrour is Hamlet. By 
Jingo, he is Hamlet ; or is he Benedick, or Malvolio? or the un- 
decided Mr. Kingsbury? No, he is Hamlet. Just Hamlet. -As 
he floats by like a shadow in a frock-coat, I long to see him in 
doublet and hose, talking to the skull of Yorick instead of to 
Sir Epwarp CLARKE. has the Hamlet a arg me the 
subtle brain playing in the subtle face, in + fingering 

features that are carved into a tenuous preciosity of contour. 
The contrast between the visage of Sir Epwarp CLarke and the 
_ visage of Mr. Barour is violent : it is the lily and the lion, the 
| rapier and the rock, the sword and the pen, the lady and the 
| tiger, the honeysuckle and the bee. The contrast between Mr. 
| Batrour’s face and other faces is marked too. You would 
‘never, for instance, mistake him for C.-B., or General Bootu, 
| or Little Ticu. This is very wonderful. Meanwhile Sir Epwarp 
| Crarke, the old lion, goes on grinding his lips together. They 
are bleeding now. Bleeding. 

The cheers light Mr. Baurour’s face with a boyish smile 
that shows the white teeth under the silken moustache. 
Hamlet becomes Prince Charming. I long to see him in 
pantomime. In tights. How nomen | he would kiss the 
sleeping beauty! Stay, he is Romeo and Paolo, Pelleas and 
Tristan, Launcelot and in. He is everyone I have 
ever read about. He is Aylwin. He is Watts- w. He 
is too fragile, too fine, too sweetly nice for the platform. 
Lord Raxpotpa Caurcuu. called him Postlethwaite. He is 
Postlethwaite. Even this polite mob shocks his fastidious 
| senses. He ought to live in a rosery, singing songs to his 
| guitar. Darwiey, Rizzio, Mr. Hew.err, Cosquevaiii, CHESTERTON 
|—why does Mr. Baxrour’s face fill my mind with images of 
romantic phantoms and ineffectual angels? He is a Rossetti 
lover, a Burne-Jones knight, a figure in a Morris tapestry. 
Is Mr. CHAMBERLAIN “ La Belle Dame Sans Merci”? or is he 
Mrs. Beeron? Are the “roots of relish sweet” the roots of 
Fiscal Reform? Has the knight been lulled to sleep? You 
needn't answer these questions. Needn’t. 

But enough of Keats and allegory. Mr. Baxrovur is on his 
long legs, and I yield to his glamour. While he speaks, my 
thoughts roam in the Italian Renaissance among the Mepicis 
and the Borciss. For I have read, you know! I may be 
writing in a halfpenny Radical paper, but I’m literary, I am. 
I know a good thing when I see it. Isthisman modern? Is 
he a twentieth-century reincarnation of some suave and supple 
Florentine? or is he of to-day, a real up-to-dater, like me and 
Harotp Becpre and Bart Kennepy? We're the chaps to give 
you red-hot impressions. Weknow. We can write too. Fast 
see what comes now !—The infinitely crafty face is moulded 





.| and modelled into bland, polished contours and fluent] blend- 


ing curves. The whole man is sinuous. His brin hair 
pomades sleekly to the nape of the neck in waves that end in 
rippling undulations. His face is all ovality, and the line of the 
jaw from ear to chin is a flowing swerve. [Jam satis.—Ep.]} 
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THE SHRIEKING SISTER. 


Tae Senstete Womas, “YOU HELP OUR CAUSE? WHY, YOU'RE ITS WORST ENEMY!” 
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Her Ladyship (who is giving a Servants 
TO BE MY PARTNER.” 
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DUTY FIRST. 
’ Ball—to Butler). “ We SHALL BEGIN WITH A SQUARE DANCE, AND I sHALL want you, WILKINS, 


Wilkins. “ Cerrarnty, m’Lapy; AND AFTERWARDS I PRESOOM WE MAY DANCE WITH ‘OOM WE LIKE?” 








PLATFORM GOSSIP. 
(By our Millinery Expert.) 

Tue importance of the Platform frock 
in the education of the masses cannot 
be too warmly insisted upon, for it is 
no exaggeration to say that the fate of 
the Empire may depend upon the hang 
of a skirt, the sit of a sleeve, or the tilt 
of a hat. Canvas, of course, is the 
obvious material for campaign wear, 
quite irrespective of party, but the 
general policy of one’s men-folk may be 


adequately illustrated in the particular | 


style and cut of one’s gown. Thus, the 
wife of the Unionist should affect the 
Empire style in blues and purples, while 


the fair antagonist of Chinese labour| 


will choose a “ Liberty” gown in golds 


good show of jewellery made in Birming- 
ham. The chic corselet-skirt and bolero 
‘in Irish guipure will indicate sufficiently 
that the wearer is fighting for Home 
Rule policy, while the graceful three- 
decker skirt and cut-away coatee, 
trimmed gold passementerie,—will be 
found a convincing argument against 
any reduction of the Navy. 

Upon arriving on the platform the fair 
campaigner must, after having ascer- 
tained the exact whereabouts of the 
nearest exit, make quite sure that her 
seat is so placed that the speaker on 
‘rising does not in any way obstruct the 
view of the crowd, for a recent fiasco is 
still fresh in the public mind where the 
most inspiring costume on the platform 
was effectually concealed behind the 





and yellows, with the coiffure braid>d|speaker’s table, and the seat lost in 
and a fan in evidence. The pretty Pro-| consequence. 

tectionist will be well advised to wear! The mood of the audience, however, 
an “overseas” wrap, 80 much in vogue|in these strenuous days, is not always 
with our Colonial sisters, and display a' sympathetic, and it is therefore advisable 


| to keep a stout umbrella by the side of 


one’s chair ready to be put up the 
moment that the electors become over 
lavish with their offerings. Never wait 
till the platform is stormed, even though 
| you are in the right. Twenty yards is 
the regulation limit to keep between 
‘yourself and the hooligan hecklers, 
'though this course may necessitate a 
continual retirement on your part. Plat- 
form millinery should be of crush- 
toqueable kind, and though belts in soft 
suede and panne are always modish and 
charming, the stiff leather variety with 
‘silver studs and a long buckle may 
|be found to contribute to a victorious 
| meeting. 





Athletics for Women. 
Is not this carrying the craze a little 
too far? 


“Youna Lapy Wayrep, to help in the house 
and vault bar; £16 to begin. Address Hotel 





&e.”—Derby Daily Telegraph. 
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A SPECULATION IN FUTURES. 
(By a Hopetess Tory.) 


A Corresponpest named Mr. Prrcnertt 
Srrona informs Mr. Punch that, after 
many years of work on the lines origin- 
ally indicated by Mr. H. G. Wetts, he 
|has managed to construct a Time 
| Machine. He claims to have made a 
| successful trip last Monday into the 
year 1914. But let him speak for him- 
self : 





“ When I started the machine I tried to go 
forward to next pay-day, as I was short of 
cash, but I overshot the mark and found 
myself in a strange room reading The Times 
of April 1, 1914. Lackily I made short-hand 
notes on my cuff from the summffry column. 
Luckily, I say, for after a few minutes the 
machine reversed and landed me back in 1906 
The regulating mechanism needs perfecting, 
and this means expense. If you, Mr. Punch, 
will advance a few hundred pounds I will 
| make you a millionaire. Think what this 
machine can do for you. It can save you the 
cost of artists, contributors and staff. Your 
week's work can be done in half an hour. You 
simply let the machine take you and a Kodak 
into the middle of next week. You can then 
buy next week's Punch at a bookstall, snap- 
shot it page by page, return to the present 
week, give the films to the printers, and tell 
them to do the rest.” 


To prove that he is speaking the 
truth, Mr. Precwerr Srrone forwards a 
transcript of the notes from his shirt- 
cuff, and offers to produce the shirt 
itself if desired. Mr. Punch declines to 
| be made a millionaire at the expense 
|of his young mer; but if any of his 
| readers feel disposed, on the evidence 
given above and below, to have a flutter, 
Mr. Prtcuert Srrona will no doubt let 
them in. 


From “ The Times” of April 1, 1914. 


Lord Burws, who has been suffering 
from a severe attack of gout, is now 
convalescent. His medical advisers 
have prescribed a cruise in the Medi- 
terranean Sea. ‘The offer of the London 
County Council to lend him a steamboat 
has been declined, his Lordship pre- 
ferring his own yacht. 





Mr. Joseph CHAawsertarn delivered at 
Pimlico last night an address on “ Tariff 
Reform.’ He concluded with an appeal 
for closer fellowship between England 
and her colony. 


Lecrore.—At St. George’s Hall yester- 
day afternoon Lord Kircmener, dressed 
in the now obsolete Khaki, resumed his 
chromo-biograph lectures on “ Remi- 
niscences of India.’ His original refer- 
ences to Mr. Morey have been expunged. 


Spectat Arrictes are published to-day 
on “A Plea for the Resuscitation of the 
Navy,” “The New County Council 
Buildings in Trafalgar Square,” “ The 
Problem of the Unemployed—XIL,” and 





“ Limitations of English Suzerainty over} yep yoHN BURNS DAY BY DAY. 


the Peninsula of Hindustan. Jan, 8.—The Right Hon. Jons Borys 
| we Crry.—On the Stock Exchange, | speaks for three hours at Haggerston 
Consols closed strong at 354. There|on the peremptory need of municipalis- 
was a brisk demand for foreign gilt-|ing county cricket and providing old- 
edged stocks. Several parcels of in-|age pensions for disabled professional 
dustrial securities changed hands, the | football players.— Mr. Jous Monrtey, 
Continent buying coal and ship-building | speaking at Arbroath, deplores the grow- 
shares freely. ing addiction of the British to specta- 


Austratia.—The dispute with China| 
has been settled by the prompt action of | 
\the Chinese Navy. Admiral Li Lo’s| 
threat to bombard Melbourne induced | 
the Australian Foreign Office this morn- | 
ing to accept the ordinance prohibiting | 
subjects of the island Republic from | 
entering Chinese territory. 


Norra Awerica.—Emperor ,THEopore 
THe First opened the Panama Canal 
yesterday. In his speech he referred to 
the recent peaceful annexation of Canada. | 
His Masesty added that judicious and 
persistent application of the Monroe 
Doctrine would enable the Empire of 
North America both to extend its 
boundaries and to shorten its title. A 
cablegram of congratulation from the 
Emperor of Germany was received in 
silence. 


Russia. — The unrest in Moscow is 
becoming serious. A general strike is 
threatened, the Reform Committee deem- 
ing this to be the most effective method 
of breaking the power of the bureau- 
cracy. Seditious doctrines have per- 
meated the Manchurian army, rendering 
its return a possible source of danger. 
Count Wrrre is about to promulgate his 
new scheme of government. Maxim 
Gorky’s rooms have been searched, but 
no compromising papers were found. 
The Tsar remains at Tsarskoe Selo. 


In the English House of Commons, 
yesterday, the Leader of the Opposition 
introduced a motion affirming that Mr. 
RepMonp’s simultaneous occupation of 
the posts of Prime Minister in both the 
English and the Irish Governments was 
a breach of constitutional usage. There | 
was no debate, the motion being nega- 
tived after the closure had been applied 
at the instance of Sir Kem Harpie, who 
led the House in the absence of Mr. 
REDMOND. 


In the Irish House of Commons, 
yesterday, Mr. Repwonp announced that | 
order now reigned in Ulster. He read | 
a dispatch from General FLavix, report- | 
ing the extermination of the last of the| 
Orange guerilla bands. They had taken | 
refuge in a ditch and refused to sur-| 
‘render. It is probable that General) 
| Fraves will be made a Field Marshal for 


his services. 


The Rent Recovery Bill was read a 
second time. 


cular athletics. 

Jan. 9.—Mr. Joms Borys, supporting 
the candidature of Mr. Birret at Bristol, 
speaks for two hours and three-quarters 
on the urgent necessity of legislation 
abolishing every kind of public vehicle 
plying for hire except electric tramcars. 
e The motor car andthe metor bus,” 
remarked Mr. Burys in the course of an 
eloquent peroration lasting for upwards 
of forty minutes, “have done more to 
disintegrate the primordial and_ para- 
mount solidarity of our sociological 
system than any other invention since 
Hannipat blasted the Alps with vinegar 
and overthrew the serried phalanxes of 
the Roman legionaries on the sanguinary 
field of Thermopyle.’’—-Sir Epwarp Grey, 
speaking at Berwick, predicts a great 
future for the motor in facilitating the 
distribution of country produce. 

Jan. 10.—Mr. Jonny Burys, supporting 
the candidature of Sir Jomx Gorst at 
Cambridge, denounces the  fetish- 
worship of the classics as one of the 
most inveterate and pestiferous delusions 
which have thwarted the progress and 
fettered the imagination of this de2r 
old country of ours. “Had I,” re 
marked Mr. Burns, “spent half the time 
habitually wasted by the profligate and 
effete scions of our mattoid, our crypto- 
gamous, our eviscerated aristocracy on 
obtaining an infinitesimal smattering of 
the obsolete and obliterated jargons of 
the Forum and the Agora; had I stuffed 
my head with the platitudes of Cicero, 
the imbecilities of Hrroporcvs, and the 
contorted sophistries of Aristorie, I 
should have sunk into the limbo of the 
unemployed, Battersea would never have 
inscribed my name on her heart, and 
the Local Government Board would 
never have known its most strenuous 
and its most sesquipedalian chief.” 
(Great cheering, during which Mr. Burys 
resumed his seat, after having spoken 
for four hours and a quarter.)}—Mr. 
Bryce, speaking at Donnybrook, con- 
gratulates the Gaelic League on their 
linguistic propaganda, but warns them 
not to neglect the classics or to think 
that any culture is complete which has 
not assimilated the Greek spirit. 

Jan. 11.—Mr. Joy Borys, replying to 
a correspondent who had asked his 
opinion as to the value of uniforms, fills 
six columns of The Daily News with an 
impassioned manifesto on the iniquity of 
sartorial extravagance in the Navy, the 
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Army, and the Church. “TI feel sure,” 
writes Mr. Burys in the concluding 
paragraph, “that you can count on the 
present Administration to abolish once 
and for all this insufferable pageantry of | 
cocked hats and shovel hats, lawn sleeves | 
and gold lace, gaiters and gewgaws.” 
Mr. Hatpane, speaking at Stirling, states 
that as long as human nature remains 
human, the State would have to resign 
itself to a certain amount of unnecessary 
expenditure on the decorative side of the 
soldier's dress in peace time. 

Jan. 12.—Mr. Burws, speaking at! 
Poplar from nine P.M. till one a.M., declared | 


my votes, 


hardship in my case is that, on the 
occasion of my previous visits to these 
stately houses, I won heavily at baccarat 
each time, my winnings averaging close 
on £90 per week-end. I have heard it 
stated that in some constituencies the 


-| working man’s vote—in spite of the 


Corrupt Practices Act—costs about 30s. 
a head to the candidate. A sum in 
simple division reveals the fact that, 
instead of getting any remuneration for 
ey cost ne £45 apiece, to 
say nothing of travelling expenses. 
Hitherto I have belonged to the “ better 
classes,” but I am so disgusted with the 


man of low moral tone. I had more 
than a hankering after strong drink. I 
was quarrelsome. My appearance was 
unwholesome. I found few fares, 
naturally enough, and I was never 
satisfied with what they paid me. One 
day—it was in mid-winter, and foggy— 
I picked up a fare in—in Prince's 
Gardens, I think it was, and drove him 
to one of the great political clubs. 
_ When he paid me, giving me, let us 
‘say, eighteenpence, I was not satisfied — 
and told him so. From a boy I had 
| prided myself upon my flow of language 
_—I should have called it ‘lip,’ once—and 





that the Liberal Government would be ‘flagrant injustice of the present electoral | that morning I had made several attempts 
faithless to the sacred trust imposed | system that I seriously think of emulating |to wash the fog out of my throat. 


upon them by the democracy if they did the example of Lady Warwior, “rising | 


“My fare, who had turned away, 


not enforce a strict vegetarian diet | superior to my environment” and joining ' stopped and listened, at first in anger, 


throughout the Navy, reduce the estab- | 
lishment by 10,000 men, and confer the 
rank of Admiral upon all Captains of 
the L.C.C. steamboats.—Lord Tweep- 
wouTH, speaking at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
on the same night, declared that the 
Government were determined at all costs 
to maintain the Navy at the highest level 
of efficiency. 

Jan. 13.—Mr, Joux Burys, who was 
the principal vocalist at a smoking con- 
cert given under the auspices of the 
Rotherhithe Amalgamated Republicans, | 
made a brief speech of some two hours’ 
duration, in which he recommended 
his hearers to abjure all pomps and 
ceremonies, retain their bowlers in| 
the presence of Royalty, and stick to 
blue serge. Returning home in the 
small hours he finds a Windsor uniform 
awaiting him, and tries it on to the) 
accompanimentof the Battersea Boanerges | 
Brass Band. 

Jan. 14.—Bourns night, antedated to) 
suit electioneering exigencies. Conster- | 
nation throughout Battersea and at the 
Local Government Board on discovering 
that the popular impression is that Mr. 
Burns’ Christian name is not Jonn but 
Ropsie. 


SOMETHING LIKE A GRIEVANCE. 


Dear Mr. Puxcu,—I note with acute 
satisfaction that The Globe has raised its 








have learned t 


, building, but its externals 
to what passed within it. 
thought him @ high-class money-lender, 


| they departed. 


the ranks of the Socialisté, 
‘aithfully yours, 
PLANTAGENET -~GRUBBE. 





A POLITICAL NECESSITY. 


I po not suppose that I should ever 

he secret of his profession 
if I had not happened to save his life 
oné day when, having slipped upon the 
muddy asphalte in Victoria Street he 


| was about to be run over by a bus. 


His office was close to mine, in the same 
ve no clue 
or a time I 


judging the number of affluently- 
dressed poor Rov usually arriving in 
hansoms or motor-broughams, who 


| habitually called upon him—invariably 


wrapped in gloom when they arrived, 
as invariably wreathed in smiles when 


when | saw that many of his visitors 
were Cabinet Ministers and other poli- 
ticians of wealth and position, whose 
names are as household words. But I 
never found a satisfactory one with 
which to replace it. 

The fact that I had saved his life gave 
me some claim to intimacy, and thus it 
was that he trusted me with his secret. 
One evening we happened to discuss the 
moral and mental effect of politics on 


I abandoned this theory | 


afterwards, it seemed, in thoughtful 
‘admiration. When I had finished my 
‘remarks he asked me to repeat them. 
I did so, with some added heat, and I 
think I must have excelled myself. 
Evidently delighted, he handed me a 
sovereign and his visiting-card, telling 
me to call upon him that evening. To 
cut a long story short, he proved to be 
an eminent politician, who was about to 
contest a by-election. Certain of the 
expressions which I had let fall had 
'struck him as likely to be of great effect 
‘if applied, with slight modifications, to 
‘his opponent. He offered me liberal 
‘terms to act as his coach in the choice 
of epithets. He won that election— 
|handsomely. His gratitude was extreme. 
|He gave me introductions to many of 
‘his colleagues, in view of the approach- 
ing General Election. Since then I 
have never looked back.” 

“But did not your moral character 
become still more debased ?” 

“On the contrary. The constant 
necessity to rack my brains for new and 
telling terms of abuse has given me 
such a distaste for it that in private 
‘life I long since became the mildest- 
‘mannered of men. In order that my 
imagination might always be ready to 
‘respond to any calls upon it, I abjured 
ithe use of alcohol. I am now a total 
‘abstainer. Enforced contemplation of 


voice against Saturday polling on the! politicians. As an earnest student of the mendacity to which the most honour- 


ground of the increasing tendency | 
amongst the “better classes” to seen | 
their week-ends away from home. | 
Nothing serves better to drive home an | 
argument than a concrete example; ma 
me therefore give you my own experience. | 
| have votes in five constituencies, and | 
in no fewer than four polling takes place | 
on a Saturday. What is the result? 
Iam placed in the painful dilemma of 
either neglecting to discharge the duties | 
of citizenship or breaking long-standing | 
engagements with two titled hostesses, | 
who on successive Saturdays have | 
counted on my joining their — 
parties. What constitutes the peculiar 


the daily press, 1 hazarded, perhaps on 
insufficient grounds, the opinion that 
politics, taken in excess, were almost 
as fatal to the moral qualities as over- 
indulgence in alcohol. He 
with a thoughtful smile, then slowly 
replied: “ Yet 
which saved me from—from myself, and 
made me what I am, respected, loved, 
the idol of a legislature, the welcome 
friend and counsellor of some of the 
greatest men in England. I am in 
earnest. Listen, and | will tell you the 
history of my regeneration. Ten years 
ago 1 was a cab-driver. I was not a 
good cab-driver, in any sense—I was a 


listened | 


it was party-politics | 


able of men are driven under the stress 
of party-feeling has so repelled me that 
‘nowadays—I would nct deceive an 
_income-tax collector.” 
“ And your advice has been regularly 
taken?” 
__ “Judge for yourself. I have changed 
the whole spirit of electioneering; the 
anna ay would-be parliamentarians 
ve nowadays, thanks to my teaching, 
|become purely unparliamentary. After 
}one course of lessons the merest tyro is 
ualified to—to blister a cab- ‘ 
uch terms as—but, thank Heavens, the 
—_ are long past when I would have 
ied my lips by repeating them out 
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Election Canvasser. “ WHAT DOES YOUR HUSBAND THINK OF THE Fisca Questioy, Mrs. Hopce?” 
Mrs. Hodge. “ Weit, Sir, wHew "E's A TALKING TO A Prorectionist e's A Free Traber, AND wHen ‘e's TALKING TO A Free Traper 
‘e's a PROTECTIONIST, AND WHEN "E'S A TALKING TO ME ’E’S A RAVING LUNaTIC!” 








of professional hours. To-morrow after- 
noon the Right Hon. Mr. Surrace is 
addressing a meeting. I have two plat- 
form-tickets. Come with me and judge 
for yourself. I tell you I have elevated 
it to an exact science. It has been 
uphill work, requiring a world-wide 
organisation. I employ permanent staffs 
of translators to place the latest novelties 
of the Mexican guacho, the Neapolitan 
lazzarone, and the Cantonese sampan- 
man at the service of my clients. My 
office has private telephonic connection 
with Billingsgate. 1 employ a fully- 
equipped corps of corner-boys and 
toughs in New York. I—in fact, I 
perform a public service—not, I trust, 
unworthily. I have hopes”-—(here his 
voice sank to a whisper)— “that some 
day—if I survive the overwork of the 
General Election—TI shall be raised—as 
others have been—to the Peerage.” 

I do not know if every word he told 
me was true. After hearing Mr. Sur- 
FACE’s speech—and reading some others 

I am inclined to believe him. 








THE DOG’S DAY. 


I never made pretence to fame 
Nor elevated social station ; 

In fact I have no sort of claim 
To anyone's consideration. 


In ordinary times I live 
Despised and cut by Fortune's) 
minions, 
And not a creature seems to give 
A thought to me or my opinions.» | 


But now I jubilantly find 
That I can make the biggest gun 
dread 

The workings of my subtle mind, 


Just as I did in 1900. 


The unapproachable élite 
No longer seem a trifle chary 

Of smiling at me when we meet: 
They almost grin, this January. 


And when, reclining at my ease, 
I air my evanescent glory, 

Behold before me on his knees, 
Cringing, the proud patrician Tory ! | 


Instinctively I understand 
The prejudice he has to smother, 
When, seizing my plebeian, hand, 
He calls me “ Friend” and almost 
“ Brother.” 


And when his wife, with vision bent 
Upon the interesting sequel, 
telaxes into argument, 
I treat her kindly, as an equal. 


They long to take me for a ride 


On Polling Day inside their motor, 
Because—I utter it with pride 
I am an honest British voter. 


Oh, bless the measure which increased 
The franchise and (not very often, 
But once in seven years, at least) 
Caused such distinguished folk to 
soften ! 


If only these Elections could 
Be Generally held half-yearly, 
I almost fancy that I should 
Be one of them—or very nearly. 
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OUR ELECTION—POLLING DAY. 


Energetic Committeeman. “It’s ALL RIGHT. 


Drive ox! 


He’s vorep!” 








A LUMINOUS PRONOUNCEMENT. 
Vratory.) 
[Sir H. Camepect-Bannerman” (says The 
Daily Mirror of Jan. 11) “made a momentous 
admission at Liverpool. According to the 
tape, he said he had never in his er 
known a party in which there,was such Jmsqj 
w68 - ib6rfimqe6 jgrrjc6bgdd placq 6uf6 begga pend! 
aw6gll6}as in his progressive party.” } 
I’m much obliged to you, C.-B., 
And to your tape-machine 
Which states your party's policy 
So plainly on the screen ; 
Till now I’ve somehow failed to see 
What Liberals really mean ! 


Ld noted that your posters ban 
In somewhat puzzling way 

The yellow slaves who darkly plan 
To dominate 8. A. 


Your views are—how I wish they ‘d scan! 


Jmsqjwb8ibbrimqe6J. 


When you and Hatpave greet my ear 
With speeches that perplex, 

When for the Army’s fate I fear, 
And contradictions vex, 

Your Cabinet will—-now ’tis clear !— 
Vkgsnopj8sqriljsvkaqwX. 


And whether Home Rule's to the fore, 
Or tis a Bugaboo, 


lan 2 " 
| (Sir Epwarp Grey and several more 


Think differently from you) ; 


“ Grrjc6bgddplacq 6uf6bgQ.” 


Re Disestablishment I’m glad 
To see a like reply, 
| And Education made me sad 
Until I read your “ pie ;”’ 
As to my vote, 1’ll merely add : 
“ Djyuseeqhgre7ehninh4myl?” 
Zic-ZaG. 








/MR. PUNCH’S ELECTION RESULTS. 


| Derrermixep not to be outstripped by 
any of his contemporaries in the matter 
| of- Election news, Mr. Punch has made 
|arrangements which will enable every- 
body in London to learn, in the shortest 
possible time (consistent with accuracy), 
| the decision of each constituency. It 
| will not be necessary for those who wish 
|to make use of the facilities which will 
thus be placed at the disposal of all 
London to learn any complicated system 
of dots and dashes. They will not have 
even to leave their homes. There will 
be no gazing at revolving search-lights, 
or magic-lantern screens. The news 
will be brought to their very doors. 
The only things essential to a full enjoy- 
ment of the service are a knowledge of 





|the alphabet and the ability to count. 
If you are so equipped, send your address 
1s it strikes a Quondam Seeptic in Pre-election | Y our words my peace of mind restore :—| (name is unnecessary), together with a 


small fee to cover the cab fare between 
your house and Mr. Punch’s office. 

These are the only conditions. ‘To all 
who comply with them will be dispatched 
aspecial night messenger who, by merely 
knocking at your door, will provide the 
information asked for. He will spell 
out the name of the successful candidate 
in raps with the knocker. Thus, A. will 
be represented by one rap; B. by two, 
and so on. The messenger will be 
instructed to knock as loudly as possible, 
so that in the event of the news arriving 
late there will be no need for subscribers 
to stir from their beds. 

In case of misunderstanding, the name 
will be repeated on payment of an 
additional fee proportionate to the num- 
ber of letters involved. Subscribers 
who have no knockers are recommended 
to suspend a flat-iron from the door-knob, 
or to leave a hammer on the step chained 

to the railings to guard against theft. 
Good flat-irons and hammers can be 
| purchased from most ironmongers. 





Tue convivial season is, apparently, 
not yet over. Mr. 8. J. Sovomon has just 
been made a full R.A. 
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LETTING HIM IN. 


LOOKS LIKE A LONG BREAK. I’M AFRAID I RATHER LEFT THEM 
FOR HIM.” 
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Boy. “Ir 18. 


HUMOURS OF THE GENERAL ELECTION IN IRELAND. 
Jarvey (who is driving Political Canvasser). “Is rr nere Tim Rooney's tivin’?” 

But HE’s DEAD.” 

Jarvey. “OcH, THIN, TELL HIM WE DON’T WANT TO SEE HIM.” 











EAR! EAR! 


“Tne wonder of Manchester at the 
resent moment,” wrote the Chronicle 
fast Thursday, “is Wiystoy Cuurcui.t. 
Crowds press him, crowds follow round 
him, crowds threaten to smother him 
with affection. His popularity has 
become a peril to himself and a danger 
to the public peace. After his first 
meeting to-day the crowd was so great 
that one man fell down and lost half his 
ear under the feet of thecrowd. Coming 
out of the Memorial Hall this afternoon 
an elderly gentleman tumbled down and 
nearly met the same fate.” 

These statements require a little exten- 
sion. Why the half of an ear? the 
uninitiated reader will naturally inquire. 
How was it known so precisely what was 
the fate that the elderly gentleman so 
narrowly missed? The reason was this : 
The brilliant and dazzling young candi- 
date had just remarked, in the manner 
of Maro Awytowy, “ Friends, Mancunians, 





countrymen, lend me your ears!” Had | 


he said legs, or arms, or uvulas, there 
is no doubt such is the compelling 
fascination of his personality, that these 
also would have been at his service 
either in full or in moiety. But he hap- 
pened to say ears, and you see the wh | 
Down here, in the South, we can have 
no notion of the extent of the enthu- 
siasm of what the Chronicle wittily calls 
Cottonopolis. It is terrific. “I come 
to bury Batrour, not to praise him,” is 
another of the hero’s wonderful adapta- 
tions of Saaxspeare which nearly wrecked 
the city. 
Having obtained the half-ear so nobly 
laced at his disposal by the Manchester 
ro, Mr. Cuurcuit,, we ought to add, 
handed it back with the most charming 
smile in the world, beneath which women 
fainted in thousands. “ Wear it on your 


And the marvellous youth gracefully 
refused. “No,” he said, “no,” as he 


All British Car, “no, no, no, never;” 
and in a moment he was gone. “ 

cheers for Mr. Hatrear,” cried the crowd 
with trne Northern readiness, and hence- 


- forward that will be his name in Man- 


chester, which is divided into Halfearites 
and Balfourites implacably. 





“Fiscan Caxpipate” writes :— Can 
nothing be done to stop this sort of 
thing? I have just seen a poster bear- 
ing a oe of myself in the act 
of snatching away a loaf of bread from a 
crowd of famished workmen. Why, / 
wouldn't dare to. It is most misleading, 
and also tends to incite to violence. Thus, 
a small boy, after staring hard at me, 
suddenly yelled, ‘Crikey! It’s ‘im!’ 
A cme | crowd immediately collected. 


Someone threw a cabbage, and my posi- 
watch-chain, Sir,” cried the strong men. | 


tion was soon rendered untenable. 
When I reached my hotel and examined 
my wounds, I found that I was heckled 


sprang like thistledown into his 60 h.-p. ' all over!” 
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THE COMPLEX LIFE. 


“ Jack, my dear,” said Mary Jang, 

“ Your face is growing quite coarse and — : 
Your cheeks are puffy, your once slight figure 
Is growing perceptibly bigger and bigger ; 
You walk too little, you drink too dm 

You eat rich things that you never should touch, 
I've written down here,” said my anxious wife, 
“ A few short rules for a Simple Life. 

Please follow them, love, and they ’ll soon restore 
The darling old Jackums I used to adore.” 

I know my Mary, and meekly took 

The big, black, bulging exercise-book, 

And I set to work with a resolute frown 

To study the rules she had written down. 

I’m always to wear a wool that’s grown 

In a place called Ballymalaymalone. 

It smells of herrings and oil; the stuff 

Is prickly and tickly and coarse and rough ; 

It shrinks to nothing as soon as it’s wet; 

It’s almost incredibly hard to get. 

And when I have got it I’ve next to find 

(The task is not of an easy kind) 

A tailor so lost to all sense of shame 

That he's willing to make me a suit of the same 
For a ten-pound note—he won't take less — 
That's how we've simplified my dress. 

Beef, mutton, lamb, the succulent chop, 

The ruddy steak I am to stop; 

No chipped potatoes am I to crunch 

With a savoury morsel of bird at lunch. 

My Mary Jane prescribes instead 

A very particular whole-meal bread. 

I search the City, near and far, 

From Aldgate East to Temple Bar ; 

I try the Cri, the A.B.C., 

The Club, the Pub, and the B.T.T., 

But I hunt in vain, till I’m all but dead, 

For this very particular whole-meal bread : 

Go where I will, I am still pooh-pooh’d— 
That's how we've simplified my food. 

The easy chair on the Turkey rug, 

Where I used to be comfy and warm and snug, 
Has been condemned by Mary Jaye 

As bad for the body and bad for the brain. 

So I sit, a figure of abject woe, 

On a curious horror of art nouveau, 

With a wiggly seat and a curly back, 
Suggesting the Grand Inquisitor’s rack. 

Pipes and tobacco are both taboo ; 

My books and shelves have departed too, 

For books mean dust, and dust means brooms, 


And brooms mean maids, and maids mean rooms, 


All which together mean trouble and strife 
Which can’t form part of the Simple Life. 

So now we spend the best of the day 

Cooking the meals and clearing away, 
Scrubbing the floors and making the bed, 
And polishing grates with black, black lead, | 
With never a minute to polish a “ pome ”— 
That's how we've simplified the home. 








Remarkable Intuition. 


Strange Caller (during Election Time, pleasantly). Good 
afternoon ! 
Mrs. Wilks. I be, Sir; but I dunno ’oo ’e’s votin’ for. 


Are you Mrs. Wixs ? 


ively good people worry themselves and others 
what they call the ‘Simple Life’ by elaborate complexities 
of simplicity. "— Westminster Gazette. 


YOUNG WITCHES OF. ALDWYCH. 

Taree years ago Blue Bell, a novel kind of extravaganza, 
was suaieeed on the stage of the Vaudeville; at which 
theatre (evidently ing, to the acute ear of Mr. Seymour 
Hicks, “Aldwych Theatre”) it achieved so exceptional a 
success as to attract, it is probable, the attention of 
witted Mr. Barrte to the scheming out of Peter Pan, wherein 
| with its “kids” and big dog, there is, at starting, some affinity 
to Blue Bell, with its “ kids” and cat. Tesw1e.’s immortal illus- 
trations to Alice in Wonderland may be held ible for 
all this latest form of extravaganza. Since Miss Blue Bell first 
‘appeared she has considerably, the numbers on the 
| stage have been multiplied, and not a few “ numbers,” musical 
| ones, have supplanted the old ones, or have been politely 
introduced. is an indescribable “ go” about the entire 
‘entertainment. It is peculiarly a children’s piece; received 
| with bursts of laughter by the growing-ups, and with smiles 
‘by the grown-ups. this improved and amended version 
| Mr, Seymour Hicxs has not eclipsed himself, but he has cut 
himself out of the piece to a certain extent, as he is absent 
|from the stage for quite half an hour, during which the 
children’s greatest favourite, Miss Ex.atove Terriss, has a 
very pretty song, of course encored, and a dance, but not much 
‘else, as time and stage of the Aldwych Theatre are fully 
|occupied by a great variety show of all sorts of figures, pretty 
or quaint, and by such clever dancers as Dororuy Frostick, 
Maupr Darrett, and Mr. Jopuix’s eccentric footmen, Messrs. 
|Murray Kiyo and Berr Smomew. Though, as a rule, Mr. 
| Seymour Hicks, like Time, waits for no one, being always on 
| the move, yet in this piece he disappears as completely as ever 
\did Rip Van Winkle, whom, turning up again after his 
| adventures on the Katskill Mountains, he rather resembles on 
re-appearing as the Sleepy King. But Mr. Sermouror Seeess 
(with his eyes shut) Hioxs, whether as ragged, not Dandy, Dick 
or the Sleepy King, is uncommonly wide awake, being full 
of life and school-buoyancy. He makes no end of puns, some 
excellent bad ones, in the course of the dialogue, but rattles 
them off so quickly that the audience has scarcely time to 
catch them. If you stop to laugh at one of Seymour Hioxs’s 
}puns you miss five others equally absurd. He does some 
conjuring and fancy shooting, which, in conjunction with 
E.LaLive Terriss, are amusing, but not so taking to playgoers 
as used to be their burlesque imitations of well-known actors 
and actresses. A iece for Christmas time, or any time, 
with pretty music by Mr. Stavcurer, and telling songs by 
Messrs. Hopwoop and Taytor. One great feature, winning 
three encores, was the performance of Miss Barpara Deane’s 
charmingly and humorously sung music-hall medley. 











BY GEORGE! 


A Goon, strong, sturdy fist, delivering, in form of letter 
to somebody, as nasty a one in the eye of our only Jog as 
any one of that astute politician’s thorough-going i 
would not wish him to get from such a knuckle-duster as 
that of Irony Master Georce Merepira. Had time permitted, 
a medal, recording the Epistle of Grorce to a Somerset who 
was standing for Croydon, might have been struck, showing 
how S(ame) Grorce fought Josera of Protection, 
though here Ggorce would be himself a protector, i.e., of 
Fair Free Traderess. What may come of it, another medal 
might eee record. In the meantime 
not the ) is struck by the Georgian vigour. 
bonhomme’ vit encore!” 


one (and 
“ Le ‘Grand 





| From the Morning Post-Bag, Jan. 11 :— 
| _ “We are authorised by the Lorp Cuampertam to 
| the absence of the Court from London the quarter- 
service on Sundays in the Chapel St. J 


at twelve o'clock.” 
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IN THE GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. 


“LOCAL COLOUR” 


APPROPRIATE 


No. 1—THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


An interesting rumour has reached our artist that the clerks and officials of the Local Government Board are ado 


d it. 


pting a suitably plebeian costume during working hours in order to 
We propose to exten 


pable of extension. 


be better in keeping with the tastes of their new Chief. The idea is a good one, and ca 
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THE START. 








A PALZOLITHIC IDYLL, 


He had wooed and won her with his 
trusty stone hatchet, after the manner 
of his age. Perhaps, in the exuberance 
of his affection, he had hit out harder 
than was needful, for she certainly lay 
very still, and her long, black tresses 
were wet with something red. How- 
ever, with the cheery optimism affected 
by our early ancestors, he felt sure that 


everything would come right in the end, | 


and muttering to himself that all is fair 
in love and war—the phrase, by the 
way, was a trifle worn even then—he 
seized the inanimate body, pitched it 
over his shoulder, and set out for the 
damp and evil-smelling cave which he 
called his home. On reaching it he 
strode over the pile of huge bones which 
marked the entrance, tossed his burden 
into a corner, and flung himself raven- 
ously on the raw thigh-bone of a mam- 
moth—for he had lain in ambush for 
the maiden many hours and was an- 
hungered. 

A noise outside the cave made him 
look up, and his eyes met those of a 
huge, shaggy creature, clad like himself 
in the skin of a wild beast, and brandish- 
ing a club of immense size. 

The figure approached menacingly. 

“The woman,” he growled, in the 
simple language of the period; “ give 
her back to me.” 

The cave-man turned to where he had 
thrown his new possession, and saw that 
the maid had come to herself, and was 


playing with a string of brightly-coloured | 
lis, which formed the only attempt | 


she: 
at a scheme of decoration in the primitive 
baehelor’s den. 


Her eyes were glittering, and she gave | less trying to thrash out the matter 


no heed to the noise without. 

Quickly the younger man looked round 
for his hatchet, to receive his future |‘ 
father-in-law in the manner prescribed 
by the etiquette of the day. it was not | 
there. He must have thrown it down | 
and left it at the spot where he had 
revealed his love. A cry of rage escaped 
him, but without his weapon it was use- 
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THE MOST MANIFEST SIGN OF WISDOM IS A 
CONTINUAL CHEERFULNESS. 


lealmly, and calling to the woman he 
pointed to the entrance and muttered 
“Go!” 

But she stirred not, nor turned her 
eyes from the sparkling shells. 

The angry father clambered over the 
bone-heap, and seizing the woman by 
the hair began to drag her away. In 
a trice she had shaken him free, and 


the cave. Nestling her head coyly upon 
his shoulder she cried :— 

“T love him, and nothing in this 
world shall part us. He has won my 
heart, and I am his for ever ”—or words 
identical in effect. 

A bewildered look spread over the 
dull face of the older savage. Clearly 
the matter was beyond his comprehen- 
sion. But, wiser than most of his modern 
‘descendants, he had never pretended to 
understand women, and with a grunt of 
disapproval he vurned away. 

Left to themselves, the woman, her 
arms still encircling her mate, began to 
murmur those sweet nothings which 
have done duty on the like occasions 
unto the present day, while the man 
resumed operations on the mammoth’s 
bone. 

Then the woman’s gaze went back to 
the shells. 








Mother (whose children have had an 
education superior to her own, to her 
small daughter, whom she is in the act 
of smacking). I'll learn you not to 
contradict me ! 

Small Daughter (between her sobs). 
Teach, Mother, teach. 
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PARABLES FOR PARTIZANIES. 
L—Tue Pouzzzp Exzcror. 

“ Anp lastly, in conclusion,” said the 
Chairman impressively, turning a basilisk 
glance upon the simple-minded Elector 
in the third row, “unless you record 
your vote for my honourable friend,”— 
| and with a proud wave of the hand he 
indicated a stout gentleman with a big 
watch-chain, who sat beside him on the 
platform,—‘ you will strike a blow at 
the heart of our beloved country which 





will spread dismay through the length 
and breadth of the land.” 

And the simple-minded Elector 
swallowed a cough-drop down the 
wrong way in his embarrass- 
ment, and shuddered at the re- 
sponsibility that had been thrust 
upon him. P 

“Me friends,” said the human 
windmill with the red tie, as he 
stood on a kitchen chair in the 
Park, “it is for you to decide. 
‘Umanity awaits your verdict. 
Will you play the recreant knave ? 
Will you look back now, with 
your ‘and already grasping the 
ploughshare? Will you spread 
dismay through the length and 
breadth of the land?” 

And again the simple-minded 
Elector shuddered as he thought 
of the great part he was called 
upon to play. Anyway he seemed 
doomed to wreck the Scheme of 
Things. 

The General Election came and 
went, and the simple-minded 
Elector, who had been too nervous 
to record his vote, observed, with 
no small degree of relief, that the 
sun rose and set as usual, and 
that cakes and ale were still pro- 
curable upon the customary terms. 
The length and breadth of the 
land had, in fact, very stoutly con- 
cealed its dismay. 

Moral: Whichever Party 
in, Nature, assisted by The Daily 
Mail, will still look after the Universe. 


Il.—Tue May wita No Backsong. 


There was once a Worthy Citizen who 
grew roses in his back garden, abhorred 
snails, and wished his country well ; 
but he did not go much beyond this. 

Now this man had a Neighbour who 
read leading articles, argued in railway 
carriages, and wrote letters to Editors 
beginning “Sm,— Surely in this so- 
called twentieth century,”"—you know 
the sort of letter. 

- And the Neighbour despised the 
Worthy Citizen, calling him a Mug- 








ing his roses, and implore him to cul- 
tivate a backbone. 

“Aha!” he said, one evening, his 
face irradiated with a noble enthusiasm, 
“what do you think of the Party now? 
What about the movement for the Com- 
pulsory Clothing of Cannibals? Grand, 
enlightened—eh? That will bea Plank 
of Party Platform at the General 
Election. ou’ll have to join us 


now. 
And at last the Mugwump was stirred 
to the soul, and was converted to the 





Party; and forthwith he began to make 
himself a nuisance in railway carriages, 


" == = — 





Elsie. “ Wuat’s tuat, Dappy?” 
Father. “A Cow.” 
Elsie. “ Way?” 





where he frightened nervous rs 
by the violence of his speech —e he 
went to meetings where said “ Hear, 


hear,” and “Shame,” quite loudly, and 
nearly always at the right places; and 
he wrote letters to the daily papers, 
beginning, “Sir,—Surely in this 
twentieth century ——” 

In due time, when the General Election 
drew near, this Worthy Citizen looked 
over his garden fence, his face irradiated 
with a noble enthusiasm, and said to his 
Neighbour who had converted him: 
“ Aha! Now at last the forces of reaction 
will be routed, the mists will roll from 





found that his ing periods were 
received with chilling disapprobation. 


“Of all fools,” said his neighbour, 
the Party Man, “I hate a fool with no 
backbone. You mmst know that that 
no = constitutes a Plank of the 
Party Platform, and to raise the question 
now would be to wreck the Party.” 

“Nota Plank?” faltered the unhappy 


> A Plank !” shouted theother. “It's 


a Pitfall!” 

3 UE opal - the foolish 
proselyte, “it w a step upwards 
on the glorious ladder of Human Pro- 


gress, the ing of a Golden 
wn,—I have heard you say so 
a thousand times.” 

But the neighbour only vouch- 
safed a snort of disgust, and 
vanished ; and thereafter he always 
referred to the Worthy Citizen as 
“that pitiful wobbler, Jonrs.” 

Moral: Grow roses. 








| 
| More Prattle about the Polls. 


Tue fixed determination of a 
few old-fashioned people in Kil- 
burn not to learn the Morse 
|Alphabet (“in order to obtain 
results of Elections at the earliest 

ible moment”) is thought to 
be carrying the Simple Life to an 
extreme. 


Lord Kvwoutys has intimated 
that it is the Kuvo’s desire that 
his portrait shall not be used in 
connection with the Election. 
Agents on both sides are said to 
be much exercised as to the atti- 
a adopt with regard to the 
use of postage stamps. 

The excuse of Manchester 
lady who threw a red herring 
‘at Mr. Baurour that she “thought 
it would be useful for him to 
draw across the trail,” has been 
held to be insufficient. 


asad “A Little Learning, &c.” 
To the correspondents who have 
written to correct him, and rashly stated 
that the line “Soft eyes looked love to 
eyes which s in” does not occur 
in Childe Harold, but in Waterloo, or 
The Eve of Waterlov, Mr. Punch begs 
to point out the danger of reading the 
poets in tabloid form. Names become 
attached to these tabloids by irresponsible 
scissor-men. The Waterloo passage hap- 
all. to occur in Canto ili of Childe 
a ° 

















wump and an Invertebrate Mollusc,| the mountain , and we shall have|ment is said to be showin _ unusual 
because he was not a Party Man; and | that Act for the pulsory Clothing of | signs of activity. The new chief insists 
often he would look over the garden | Cannibals.” upon collar-work, and is himself setting 
fence when the excellent man was water-| But, to his great astonishment, he! very hight pattern. 

as 
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marvellously succeeded in selecting subjects for illustration, 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. should have allowed this Peer of the Pantry to escape him. 
Tere is only one Venice and but one Martoy Crawrorp. | Mr. Townsexn’s illustration of The Children in the Wood, three 
In Gleanings from Venetian History (Macwtiax) the two are | of them, is charming in every way. They are such a ars | 
wedded more happily than ever was Doge and Adriatic. Mr. | daring trio, and the wood is so evidently tangled, uncultivated, 
Crawrorp knows his Venice, every palace, every monument, | and so full of mystery for these elves. Another effective picture, 
every water-way, and loves it as if he had in his veins the | and a deeply pathetic one, too, full of real human sentiment, 
blood of a Cowrarmt, a Foscart, or a Foscarrst. “ Venice,”|is that of the young blind woman, seated in the wood, 
he writes, “is a form of beauty, and must be looked upon |conversing earnestly with the perky motorist concerning the 
as that and nothing else; not critically, for criticism means | “repair-kit” which he has spread out on a rug: _ By one 
comparison, and Venice is too personal and individual, too|of his crafty touches Rupyarp Kiruixc, exhibiting this 
unlike other cities to be fairly compared with them; not| gentleman as grammatically careless, evidently wishes his 
coldly, for she appeals to the senses and to the human heart, | readers to accept him as a scion of ancient British lineage. 
and craves a little warmth of sympathy; above all not in a|“ ‘Is that you,’ she said, ‘from the other side of the county ?’ 
spirit of righteous severity, for a who would follow 4 a — a it’s _— the other ope «tae gl 4 
story must learn to forgive her almost at every step.” In/|Clearly a tip-top aris , “regardless of grammar” as 
this. spirit Mr. Crawrorp approaches his task, which traces | were the noble guests in the Ingoldsby legend, who all cried, 
the history of Venice from the date—to be precise, at noon|“That’s him!” And now the Baron must shut up—the 
on March 25, 421—-when the city was founded by fugitives book, and with his - soul torn open within him” must bid 
from the ravenous Goths, to the time when Napoteon III. |it farewell, pausing jugt to draw attention to one of its 
bestowed it upon Italy. This was a happy undoing of the cleverest illustrations (it is among the earliest) representing 
work of his uncle who, 69 years earlier, by the Treaty of|a little boy, frightened by an approaching motor, running 
Campo Formio, sold the Venetian provinces to Austria for the for all he’s worth (and he’s worth a lot) out of the picture, 
price of Romagna. The story, trailing, from time to time | Seeking safety with the sympathetic reader. 
hurtling, through fourteen centuries, is skilfully condensed, 
and picturesquely told. ‘The two volumes are adorned by over| Morocco happens to be of exceptional interest just now, 
200 sketches by Mr. Joserpa Penne, work that is worthy of | for, as a French White Book makes known, in the peaceful 
its inspiration. See Venice (like Naples) before you die.|summer-time it came nigh to being a fresh ecasus belli 
Failing opportunity my Baronite advises the reader, as the | between two ancient adversaries. In Life in Morocco (Cuatro 
next best thing, to possess himself of this delightful book. | anp Wuxpus) Mr. Bupcerr Meaxuy tells all that can be known 
about a country which the majority of British tourists are 
Mr. Rupyarp Kiruixe’s They, the Baron thinks, was pub-| content to sample at Tangier. Long sojourning in the 
lished in 1904, unillustrated. This new edition of it, brought | country, Mr. Meaxm is able to describe not only street scenes 
out by Messrs. MacmiLLan in 1905, possesses a considerable ad-| but home episodes. ing this authority in mind, it must 
vantage over the former, being very effectively illustrated, in | be admitted that of all peo on the earth this ancient race, 
colour, by F. H. Townsenp. The precise meaning of “ They” is | that oncé conquered Spain and has left behind it Grenada, 
probably known to the author, though not a few of his readers | and other peerless monuments of architecture, is the most hope- 
may experience some difficulty in giving the plural pronoun | less. “The most eastern lands,” Mr. MeAKIN says, “may be 
its correct application. Was it suggested to the inventive | described as slip-shod. But there is no country in the world 
mind of R. K. by some recollection of Riper Hacearp’s She ?| that may be more accurately described by that epithet than is 
If so, having hit upon so original and happy an idea, why not | Morocco.” From household to Government the way of doing 
follow it up with novels entitled respectively “Ye,” “We,” “He,” | things, more generally leaving them undone, is the same. 
“Jt,” “ You,” “I,” and “Them?” Yet, do what Roupyarp may, | Everything is ‘eft over till to-morrow, the mafiana of modern 
he will never equal the Indian stories that first brought him into | Spain. A rich, undeveloped land, favoured physically and 
notice and won for him popularity. In this present book the | geographically, politically stagnant, cursed with an effete 
author has some quaint ways of attempting picturesque expres- | administration, fettered by a decrepit creed. That is the 
sion, as, for example, when he says, “a road changed frankly into| author’s summing up of the state of things in the dusky 
a carpeted ride.” A road acting “frankly,” or even hypo-| empire over which Germany and France have of late snarled 
critically, in any way would indeed be something for even a| at each other. Nevertheless Mr. Meaxry is enthusiastic about 
traveller who sees the strangest sights to record. Mr. Kirtiya | the attractions of the land, a splendid patch of the gorgeous 
shows himself in this book a keen observer, not only of chil-| East. My Baronite is struck with a Moorish proverb that 
dren, but of butlers, as is proved by a subtle touch or two in| heads one of the chapters: “Manage with bread and butter 
his sketch of the principal domestic in the service of the | till God sends the jam.” A nation that cherishes the philo- 
occupier of “The House Beautiful.” This delightful aristo- | sophy underlying this axiom cannot be altogether hopeless. 
crat (Mr. Muzale, in Pickwick, is plebeian by comparison) | 
condescends to accept a seat in the wandering visitor's motor-| “TI wants to make your flesh creep,” says W. Sarre, Jun., |. 
car, and, on quitting him, to indicate the right route to| echoing Joe, not Mr. Cuamper- 
wherever the traveller may be going. Whereupon, naturally | Lary, but the Fat Boy in Pick- 
enough, the generous stranger offers this superior Butler a| wick, when introducing us to 
tip, which this transcendental personage instantly declines | Hosts of Ghosts (all for one 
with thanks. Then the generous but mistaken motorist | shilling at the Family Reader 
says, “I beg your pardon,” and repockets “ the British | Office '), which, the Dinca is 
silver.” Here you see Rupyarn’s sly satire. At one touch! bound to say, contains some 
he shows you the meanness of the tipper and the dignity |real thrillers. The best is The 
of the cates Imagine that Butler's remarks as he sub-| Black Lace Shaul; original, 
sequently soliloquised, when the car was well out of sight) interesting, and decidedly pa- 
and its occupant out of hearing. “Me take a paltry five | thetic. The Baron objects 
bob! Me demean myself to anythink hunder ’alf a quid in| entirely to the grim cover 
gold! Rather not! I likes gentlemen as is gentlemen!” |of this book: deterrent not 
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The Baron sincerely regrets that Mr. Townsenp, who has | attractive. 











